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Krom the Western Exam: ner, , Vol. 1. ) 
An Essay UPON TUE EXISTENCE, OR NON-EXIS- 
TENCE, OF SUCH A THING AS SPIRIT. 

In the foregoing essays I have considered 
two religions, which, growing out of creeds 
more ancient, but sti!l radically the same, have t 
bound the minds of men, for many and weary 

ages. In this [ wish to consider the ground 
which I have for receiving or rejecting the doc- 
trince—the p sroblematical theory—that there is 
existent in nature a something called Spirit, not 
assimilated to matter, and having no proper- 
ties or qualities in common with it. In making 
this examination, I shall labor under cisadvan- 
tages still greater than in the two fi emer es: 
says—for many of those who went side by side 
with me in those attempts at investigation, will 


fi 





then reader, if you have already decided a- 


gainst me, and ask yourself, if it may not be) 
‘to induce him to believe ia its existence, and I 


that this lingering belief is a remnant of that 
faith without investigation and reason, which 
you have already decided to be absurc—was it 
not instilled into you ai the sume time with the 
doctrines of Christianity? 
and portion of that creed—and have you any 
reasons for believing i:—separate from those 
which aim at convincing you of the truth of 
that religion? When vou reject one part, have 

you any reason for rotaisiing another part of 
ths same useless and visionary creed? Have. 
you any other ground for believing this theory 7 
than that you have always cone so—ihat your 

fathers did so? And are you not convinced of | 


subject which we are to dist 


‘vet told that it has wit 


=Ss g that of this doc- | 
trine at least, there can be nodoubt. Think! 


Was it not a part); 
‘proof —that I net only 
iny it, but that I ought to deny it and a- 


— ee 
uss, letus first on- 
uire into the definition of the word Spirit, as 
nderstco d by the learned of our age and coun- 
icy. Spirit is defined to be the negation of all 
the pr: perti es of matter; that is, something in- 
angible, invisible, & i: mpercept ble, in any way, 
to any of our senses. What Spirit is we do not 
know—ef that, no definition cain inform us.— 
We are only told what it is not. Though 
devoid of all the properties cf matter, we are 
h matter a most intimate 
connection. Though it has neither shape, tan- 
ibility nor extension, it still has the power of 
acting upon matter—it cen grasp and sway 
-|matter in any manner. ‘This is S; irit. Bat in 
this definition, I say again,and be it borne in 
mind, we are only told what Spirit yee and 
what it isnot. The whole definition is a nega- 
tion. It willat ence be plain that had a hu- 
man being never heard or conceived of such a 
thing, he would necessarily require some proof 


t 
i 


might say to the advocates of the doctrine, that 
the burden of proof is with their side—that T 
need only deny the doctrine, and leave them to 
prove it—that I ought not to believe without 
have a right to de» 


wait proof. Locking without preformed opin- 
‘ion and prejudice upon the subject, it would 
appear that there could be no proof of its exis 
tence, bec ause we can cnly receive evidence 
‘through the medium ef our senses, and nothing 


tes n act upen our senses except matter. Here 


then I might rest the case, and wait until! proof 


its truth, merely because you think that it ought | was offered, which could never be, befgie I 


to be true? Analyze the r 


easons which induce |should advance one single argument to su port 


you to believe in the existence of Spirit, and/my belief. Bat further, I have the same reason 
ask yourself if you have any other. If not, |for denying the existence of Spirit, that I have 


remember that you oughé not io believe without | 


‘for denying any tale of an apparition, and it is 


evidence,—that you do not believe unless you|conceded by every man, that any tale of a vision 


either have, or suppose you have 


sufficient lor a ghost ought’ to be disbélieved until proof is 


proof. Go withme then to the end, and if you |adduce ed. The parallel is exact~and justas faras 
are still unconvinced, you will at Teast know | 1am from believing the appearance of a ghost, so 


whether I have any good reason for rejecting. 
the doctrine. Lay es side as 5 far as you can, ev- 


far am I from believing the existence of Spirit. 
‘Perhaps, indeed, the former is more rational 


ery prejudice of education, and cally and dis-|than the latter; for if the common ideas of 


passionately examine what] shail say upon the 
ubject-—-and I promise to treat it fairly, that is 
as far as my abilitics will allow; to make no as- 
sertions without reason and evidence, and to at- 
‘tempt to lead you astray by no false sophistry. 
In order to understand fully and fairly. the 





ghosts be true, they have some properties of mat- 
ter, and can and do become visible, so that there 
might be proof adduced of the actual appearance 
of a supernatural being. This, 1 might believe, 
though many a man has heard tales of the Kind, 
from respectable men which he has still only as- 
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cribed to delirium, oran effection of the ocular or-| seen him. N «hing but matter can make an im- 
gans. We have all reid tales—.ind well a-|»ression or image on the re‘ine—-nothing but 
thenticated ones too— of ihe second sight, wril-| natter can of course be visible. The ghost of 
ten by men who were certainly far above super-| Samuel was visilile to Saul. The souls in heav- 
st:tion and senseless credulity —such mcnas/enplay upon harps—an operation not easily 
Camphell, Scott and ilogg, and yet we disbe- | performed without hands—and sing—an opera- 
lieve thom, But of Spi:ii there can be no pr 0% tion not easily performed withont lungs—good 
Spirit cannot become visible to the eye, or the;material lungs. The Goce cf Mahomet hed a 
feeling,and ofcoarse there can be no evidence hand cold as ice. Hisangel had eye:----which 
of its existence. So soon as proof derived from|it takes matter tomake. The Devils of Mi!- 
the senses was offered, it would indeed be proof) ton were tumbled hither and thither by thunder- 
that something existed, but at the same time, it! bolts, and made use of cancn balls to pelt the 
would be proot to the same extent, that that some- angels. 
thing was not Spirit. I Spirit were to embody| Now without going back tothe belief of the 
itseif in an airy, or cloudy shape, we might in-| barbarian wor!d on these points, we have said 
deed have the best evidence in the world of the enough to show that the ideas held upon this 
existence of the skhape—ofa certain poriton of subject by all nations, were entirely at vari- 
matter, but the existence of the Spirit would still|ance with that meaning which the metaphy sic- 
be as problematical astefore. ‘Thus [ havec-jal genius of the latter ages, aided by the su- 
ven more reason for be!civing the tale of a ghost|blime rhapsodical nonsence of Plate, has as- 
than ihe existence of Spirit—and as there has/criled tothe word Spirit. It is no longer a visible 
never \ecn so good prool given of the existence; & tangible thing, batit isa mere negative idea, 
of Spirit, as of the appearance of ghost:--as|whichthe mind tries in vain to grasp and to 
there has never been any evidence of the fr-| clothe with a shape,“to give tonothing, a le- 
mer adduced, | might stop here and simply say|cal habitation end a name.” I misquote a lit- 
that I have no right to believe any such doc-) tle, for it is not quite so substantial as air, this 
trine. |Spirit. The mass ofihe common people s:ow 
But I wish not only to be neutral in the mat-/have no conception of any such thing as Spir- 
ter; that is, to stop end sav that 1 do not know it in the sense—or rather nonsens:-—-given it by 
whether thove is such a thing as Spirit or not--' the learnec----neither has any manin the world 
but positively to diskelieve it. I wish to show,|any defined idea of it. Infact it is difficult--- 
not only that I have zo reason'for be'eiving it,!or rather impossible to talk of Spirit at all. We 
but strong ones for disbeleiving. Let us first)/can only speak of it by destroying its nature 
see what ideas all nations have formed concer-|and assimilating it to matter. It can make no 
ning this something which we hear cailed Spirit.|impression onthe mind and produce no idea, 
‘I'he Gods of Homer sat on O!ympus—they/|except as we give to it some property of mat 
ate-and drank like mortals. Sitting isan act|ter. If we call it a substance---substance is 
performed by a portion of matter. Eating is a/matter. If we call ita thing-—thing is matter. 
consumption of matter to supply the constant|Ii' we try to imagine its properties we are ata 
loss of matter produced and taking place ccntin-/loss---furall the properties which we see, or 
ually in that combination of matier which is a|know, or conceive of, arise from and belong to 
body. Jove grasped his thunderbolt—even his|matier. When we say that Spirit has exis- 
crown-a2ye, and gratified his lusts in the same) tence, we conceive of existence only by means 
manner as mortals. Murs and Venus were|of extensibility and occupancy of space—and 
wounded by Diomed—and tho’ they shed no|these are properties cf matter. If we speak of 
blood, they sheda spiritual Liquor, called ichor.|its acting on the body, we immediately recur to 
The souls of men, according to the Roman poets| the action of one portion of matter upon another. 
hunted, rode, and quarreledin Tartarus. They |If wecallit unsulstant al, we can only count up 
shrieked like men. They were ferried over the| the attributes of matter, and learn what it is not. 
Styx in a boat. They were purified by the| We have no idea of what Spirit is, [ repeat it— 
winds, the waters, and the fice—and both they] we only know what it is not. And if we give 
and the Gods could be scen by human vision,|a definition to nothing, we shall find that the 
made a little keener than common. Osrion de-|definiticn applies exactly to Spirit. Nothing, is 
seribes his ghosts as coming on the clouds ina}that which can be recognised by none of the sene 
misty shape, and shrieking when the sword pas-}sesand Spirit is thesame. Nothing is that which: 
sqd through them. The God of the Bible wasajhas no positive atiributes end properties—and 
being who sat upon a throne, and from whom | Spirit is the same. Can nothing act upou matter § 
Masas hid his eyes, 9 proof that be could have|Why not? There is no mcye impossibility in 
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it than in the action of Spirit. The only reason |not be bounded or surrounded—and how can 
why Nothing cannot act upon matier, is that it 8; »irit, Which is unconnected with matter and 
his n » prope: ‘ties in common with it, and I defy |possesses none of its qualities, be bounded by 
the who!e earth to point to any other reason— 11? 8; vs it has neither limit nor quality. 
and this reason applies equally to Spirit. | But if Spirit isa distinct exitence we can 
In fact how can we hive an idea of Spirit? conceive of no increzse or diminuiticn of it—of 
Locke his confite | the doctrine of innate ideas ,;n0 cevelopment of power, and a0 Cecrease of 
nic his shown that we receive no ideas excep! |facuity. They are proj erties of matier—-in- 
ich 1s come tous through the perceptions of the | crease and dimnation are ideas enly receive- 
senses; and in order for any thing to be percep | ble from matter. Now the Spirit or Soul of ihe 
tible to the senses, it must be material. Wecan/infant is weak and im perfect. As the child 
fo:man idea ofa monster by combining other | grow s, asthe body increases and strengthens—= 
ideas—but how can we furm’an idea of $; virit?| sod does the Sp ,irit—and as the body decays the 
T > combine ideas of matter will net forman idea|mind sinks into dotage. Does not this show 
ofa thing immaterial. We have then only one | that if theve isa Cistinct Spirit, ities with the 
method loft. We recollect all our ideas of matter bod ? Wecannot conceive of Spirit, unless 
parts 2h them all—and then we have an| we st ippose it poreessed of sc me ficuities: and 
idea of—what?--Nothing. Have we any rigit without the body, we know of no fuculties bss 
then, to beleive in the existence of what, ACCT | ithas, f or we have no consciousness of existence 
ding to our ideas, can have no exis stence, and of anterior to our bi th. Here then, the sais 
which we can forma no iden ,or if we had thejand existence of Spirit becomes more incom- 
i ea,co |! finIno words were vi hto express it? prehensible than belore. It is now a somet hing 
Allowing that such athing as Spirit does ex-| without cither properties or faculties, for it is 
ist, how can we believe that it acts upon mat-!obvio.s that it receives every thing f from its 
ter? Wo only jidge of the action of one thing|connesin with the body. It is only by the un- 
upon another, because we have always seen a|ion of body and spirit, (speaking according to 
certain effect follow a certain cause, and when}/common language,) that feelings, faculties, and 
we see the same effect, we have no right to sup -| pi assions are "produce d, a nd those parsicnr, fee- 
pose any other cause. The only idea we have! lings, and faculties, ifth is produc ed, would be- 
of action, is deduced from matter—and if there | long, not to the body or pon! alone, but to both 
could be anannihilation of matter, the word/tegeiher. It may ke said that the Spirit is al- 
action would express no idea. We sec matter] ways the same, butthat in infancy, as the brain 
act as it is acted upon by other portions of me t-/ is weak and unformed, it can produce but imper- 
ter. Wesee one marble propel another—and | fect faculties and effects by ifs acticn upon it. In 
gin-powder by the creation of gasses, expell-| short, it is com ipared to the player ona stringed 
ing the hall, and we have no right to assign a-jinstrument, whose performance cepends on 
ny other cause for those effects than the ‘com-| the condition of the instrument; but this would 
mon and ordinary ones, unless we seesome oth-| only prove the same thing. The musie could 
er. We haveneverseen Spirit act upon mat-|never have been made without the instrument 
ter,and how then can we suppose such a c: use? —nor the facultiesand passions and qualities 
We see the muscle move the finger,—and we |of mind possessed without the brain. The pare 
race the connexion. We see the nerve act up-|sions, love, memory. j idgmentund imaginatic n, 
on the muscle, and here also we trace the) are the music—and taken togeiher, fourm the 
connexion—but if we say that Spirit acts upon |existence—so that without the brain the Spirit 
the nerve, we sce no connesion, and we sup-; would be nothing. ‘The power too of producing 
pose an unknown cause. We know that the|these passions, would even on this suppositicn, 
connexion of attraction exists between differ-| be as incomprehenstile as the existence of Spir- 
ent masses of matter, buthow do we imagine |it without the faculty, possessing passions of it 
that it exists between Spirit and matter? How|self,by its own inherent nature. If this sup 
does chemical affinity exist between Spirit and’ position or theory be true owe have less hepe of 
matter? Here then is another gratuitous as-/f ming an idea of Spirit than ever-—for it is one 
sumption involved in the supposition of the ex-|ly by the junction of ‘Spirit and matter that we 
istence of Spirit. ‘become capable of forming an idea, ahd of 
How can Spirit be confined in matter? Weljcourse, of Spirit alone we can form no idea. 
have noidea of confinement, except by combin-| But why suppose Spirit, in order to explain 
ing ideas of space, extension and quality, and|the operations of matter? We do not hear it 
these are all qualities of matter. Without ex-|asserted that it is Spirit which produces motion 
tension—and limited extension—any thing can-|in animale—which produces courage, affection 
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and memory in the dog, horse and~ elephant. } ‘to imagine that ideas, only arising from the con- 
And if we can understand and explain these'ncxion of mind (that is, the mass of faculties 
without supposing the agency of Spirit, why |arising from a combination of matter) with oth- 
suppose it in order to explain the operations |er existences and combinations, could refer to 
and faculties of the mind? One faculty with-'a time when there was no such connexion. 
out the intervention of Spirit is as diflicult to: Man has tried toexplain the difficulty by men- 
conceive of and explain as all. ufacturing agreater. Instead of allowing, as 

Memory implies, first the receiving, and'reason would teach him, that incividuality de- 
then the retaining, of ideas,and if we can im-'pends on aparticular combination of me atter, and 
agine and understand this in the combination of then when that particular combination is atan 
matter which forms a dog, without calling in end, the feeling of self, the individuality, is 
the aid of Spirit. why not as easily imagine|gone----he has supposed a spirit acting upen 
and understand itin aman? Ifa there com-!matter and producing faculties---not observing 
bination of matter can produce one passion, it/that without the same combination of matter, 
can certainly produce all. Ifa dog can lift his | the Spirit would no longer produce the same in- 
paw w ithout the aid of Spirit, itis certainly a|dividuality. I may be told thata man is always 
violation of common sense and the rules of all the same—-ond can ident ify himsel {----though 
reasoning, to suppose that a man cannot lift his the matter of which he is formed is ccntinually 








4ut 


hand, or perform any ether mechanical > 00 changing. Only in memory---[ am not the 


tion in the same way. Andit is a well known same being now that I was twenty vears ago--- 

and i received fact, that the sensés of inferior an my feclings----passions-—~self is changed----I 
a sare more acute than those of man, re mem ther what I was-~and that is all. 

Ths whole mystery is, how external objects 3ut while making this gratuitous assumption, 


can produce an impression onthe brain, and men have allowed that ail ihe senses can be 
thence an idea. ‘This is mysterious, and inex-| possessed without the aid of Spirit. There is 
plicable, and it is the whole mystery-=because certainly as much feeling of individuality ina 
if we knew how one idea is formed, we should|deg,asina men. The dog always remembers 
know howallare. The difficulty is the same/and knows himself. My deg will be as much 
in one idea as ina million, and itis as difficult| conscious, ten years from now, that he is my 
te account for the single phenomenon of sight,!deg, as he is now. Memory, affec - n and dis- 
as forall the faculties of the mind.—This is a like, no one will deny to the dog, elephant and 


point in thea irgument W hich the reader should horse. Combination ef ideas too---that is, Rea- 


well: observe The great reason for suppe- son---is this not possessed by them? What else 
sing Spirit, « and almost the only argument in taught the e Sopra to practice his lesscn at 
fivour of the doctrine is, that it is impossible to night, after having been beaien by day, for bis 


imigine how a mere combination of matter can ina chility to perform? Did he not reas on with 
be possessed of the faculties which belong to himself that he had been beaten once for not 
man. This we all know—tbut I say again, it! performing it---and therefore he would be a- 
is equally impossible to understand the facul-|gain? What else teaches the dog, when he is 
tics of a dog as those of a Napoleon ora Byron. |in search of his master, and comes toa place 
And should any one see proper toanswer this) where the road divides----that if he smeils at 
essay, let him bear in mind that itcan never be jone,. aud finds no trace of his master, he has 
refuted until he shows how the faculties of the | certainly gone on in the other? fle never 
dog and elephant are produced fi ‘om a combina-| smells at more than one fork of the road. He 
tion of matter—and when he shows this, then /fawns upon his master fer food. He has got 
will I, by his own reasoning, show how they are |it once this way, and he cencluces that therefore 
produced i inman. Thisis a matterabout which he will get it again. fs not this reasoning 
we are wholly inthe dark. It cannst be other-| from cause toefiect? I defy the joint earth 
wise, for as ideas are only produced by the ac-|to show me the’ difference between thisand the 
tion of other parts of matter upon the portion or| Reason which teaches a child to cry for a play- 
combination which forms the body, and as there thing. It has got that plaything ence by cry- 
is no such action when the combination is taken|ing and it concludes that it will doso again. I 
by itself, unconnected with other matter—it is|defy any one to show me any thing in “the na- 

iain, that of the combination of itself----isolating | ture of experience and reasoning---more than a 
it from all other existences, there can be no idea continual collection of such cénclusions as this. 
created. Thesource of ideas must be unknown | | Cause and effect are the only foundation of 
to those ideas----for they apply and refer only to|reasoning. The reader who w ‘ishes to see this 
the externa! world. It would be au absurdity |point fully, and deeply and incontrovertably 
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established, canconsult Hume’s Essays. 
limits will not permit me to treat it at full. 
PROMETHEUS, 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 


—L<LIf-— 

Charleston, S. C. Junedth. 1835, 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
GeNTLeMEN: ‘The document I herewith send 
you, was found a few days since near the Cathe- 
dral inthis city. From the ludicrous style 
the article, I first thought of sending it to some | 
paper or other devo ted to fun, but on a review 
1 concluded thatas it was evidently a religious 
affair, 1 had better send it to vou: which having 

dene, itis now at your disposal. Yours, 

A CITIZEN, 

Tue Prrition or Joun TOGRrGORY, 


Then said Gregory to John, What has bro’t, 
you here? And John answered and said, most | 
holy father, I come to inform you that there is a! 


mighty and opulent empire west of the Atlan-| 
tic, and I do long exceedingly tosee you clothed 
with authority in that country. And Gregory 


said unto John, are mv vassals under complete: 


subjection in that country? And John said, yea, 
holy father, for I say to any man come, and he 
cometh, and to any man go,and he goeth. Then 

said Gregory to themthat stood by, verily [say 
unto you, [have not found so great “faith j in any 
man in Rome. 


My 


And John said unto him, fur-jal and human being. 


[commuNicaTED.]} 


Mr. Field’s first appearance before a St. Louis 
audience on Monday evening in the characterof 


| Ricuarp Tux 3d, really surprised us, but wheth- 
jer by the actor’s excellence or total want of it, his 
future efforts alone must determine. 


His read- 
ings may be corrected, but his voice is erger’ 
gible, forit abounds incracks and squeels, 


of pecially when more than ordinarily ie 


Were he more provident of his little stock of 
physical force in the less impassioned portions 
of this arduous character, he might possibly 
survive to the end, but he vociferates as much 
in common communion with himself as when 


-ceking Richmond in the field.----We think Otp 

‘Son. gaveus better tragedy in Martin Hey- 

wood, , CARLOSS. 
24+o— 


FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 

Extract from the “History of the Yahoos,” 
a forth-coming work. 

EPISODE IN THE SECOND CIIAPTER. 

In the most popular modern systems of Eng- 
lish Grammar, we are instructed to use which 
as a relative pronoun, when its antecedent 
noun is the name of some beastor thing. And 
who must be used as a relative pronoun only 
when its antecedent noun is the name of aration- 
No w the Yahoos being 


thermore, most holy father, our priests are m: wre |neither rational, reasonab!e nor human, their 
exemplary men than in other Catholic count ries, |name will therefore, throvgh this work, he ful- 


And ‘Gregory said unto him, it is right they! 
should be, until we get power, when they may 
indulge in their vitiated habits with impunity. 

And John said, most holy father, money is pow- 
er; our seminaries are in their infancy, and the 
heretics are trying to prostrate them; we find 
it impossible to make proselytes among the ag- 
ed and more learned; therefore, most holy fath- 


er, we wish to flood the country with monaste-| 


ries, colleges and churches: that by the theatri 


cal pageaniry of our religious ceremonies, we | 
can entrap the giddy and unthinking. I do/g 


solemnly promise most holy father, to make ev- 
ery male pupil a confirmed papist, and by our 
daily, as well as nocturnal lessons, which we 
teach cur nuns, we shail be able ina few years 


to sway the pontifical scepire over all North’ 
‘ly reprobated, because it is not only anunware 


America, With this humble petition, most ho- 


ly father, I beg your holiness to say what aid. 


youcan affurd us. Then Gregory arose with a 
graceful smiie, and handed Juha his credentials, 
and said, go to the land from whence you came; 

heal the sick, cast out devils, prove the Washing- | 
ton miracle,---and verily I say unto you, before 


this generation shall haye passed away, there | 


lowed by the rel tives which or that, ace: ording 
to the rule laid down. I deem this explanation 
necessary, as some readers, notwithstanding 
my positive assertion to the contrary, will all 
ithe while suppose I am writing about a class of 
the human family, and, therefore not know how 
to account for my innovation in the language, 


except on the ground of false grammar, with 


which I dispise.to be charged. 

Before 1 dismiss this episode, 1 must beg the 
reader’s patience a little further to protest a- 
gainst a modern impropriety, which I find is 
getting very popular. The pious Yahoos, anx- 
ous to elevate the character of their Lerc, toa 
rational human being, have distorted the text 
in his law-book, and ust ally s y “Our Father 
who art &c.” But this usuage should be high- 


rantable freedom with the text, but is ungram- 
matical. For the heingalluded to, by “Fa- 


ther,” in that sentence, jucging from his gener 


al characteristic attributes throughout the whole 
‘book, must unquestionatly be himself a real 
Yahoo. Hence, according to the position | have 


assumed, and the established rules of the lan- 


will not be one left to advocate the cause of the isusge, which or that, should always be employ- 


wicked one. 
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ed as relatives, relating for an antecedent, to| 


any of this big Yahoo’s appellations. The 
phrase then should be used as it actually stands 
“Our Father which &c.” With these few 
friendly hints, I retarn to my narrative, hoping 
the pious Yahoos will profit by the suggestion, 
and no longer violate the text, the truth, and 
good grammar, thru’ a whimsical! notiva of ele- 
vating the character of their hero. 


—LF— 


(<rilaving now completed the first six 
months of our secondcampaign, we shall ex- 
pect an immediate liquidation of all debts due 
this office. We must have money—or we can- 
not continue our paper. Distant subscribers, 
in particular, are requested to-—delieve us se- 
rious, and act accordingly. 


ee Oe 


0¢r“A. H. M.” in our next. The “Destiny 
of Man,” and “Milton Reformed” will each 
find a place in a week or two. “Conversation 
No 4” is at its author’s disposa!. His remarks 
on Spirit are good, but not so clear and _satis- 
factory as those of Prometheus, upon the same 
subject, in our present number. Has “tCogit- 


J 


missible. 





Fortune is most easily and most certainly | 
to be won by your own unaided exertions.---| 
Therefore, depend as litt!eas possible upon pros. 
pects of advantages fromothers, all of whom you | 
will fad, have enough to do for themselves. | 
Be liberal, affable, and kind; but knowing that; 


you cannot do more injiry to society than by! i. 


greatly injuring yourse.f, exercise a just cau-| 
tion in giving way to the solicitations of your, 
friends. Never be too ready tv convince your-' 
self that it is right toinvolve yourself largely, in’ 
order to help any person into a particular sta-! 
tion in society ; rather Jet him begin at the bot- 
tom, and he will be all the better fitted for his 
place, when he reaches it, by having fought his 
way up through the lower stages. 





The trial of the Rev. Mr. Cheever, for a ma 
licious libel on deacon John Stone, in an article 
headed Deacon Gile’s Distillery, which has ac- 
quired much notoriety from its immediate and 

rospeclive consequences, commenced at Sa- 
,lemon Wednesday last, and closed on Friday, 
on which day, afier a consultation of near five 
houre, the jury founda verdict of guilty. Myr. 
Cheever has appealed to the Supreme Court.— 
N. Y. Sun. 








‘ 


A FABLE. 


| A young angel of distinction being sent 
down to this wor!d,on some business for the 
first tume, had an old courier spirit assigned 
-him asa guide; they arrived over the sea of 
Martinique, in the middie of thelong day of the 
‘obstinate tight between the flects of Rodney 
and DeGrasse. Whenthrough the clouds of 
smoke, he saw the fire of the guns, decks cover- 
led with mangied limbs, and bodies dead or dy- 
‘ing, the ships sinking or blown into the air, 
‘the destruction which the crews yet alive 
were dealing round to one another, he turn 
ed eagerly to his guide and said, you are ignorant 
of your bisiness; you undertook to conduct me 
to the earth, and you have brought me into hell. 
No, sir, said the guide, I have made no mis- 
itake; this is really carih, and these are men. 
| Devils never treat one another in this manner; 
|they have more sense, and more of what men 
jcall humanity.---Franklin. 

| Anotier Convent Excitement.—A publicaticn, 
signed by a number of persons, five females and 
'a mate, of respectable standing, appears in the 
‘Biltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, 


3 ° . ‘ “ie? | n . <— 
tans” forgotten his promise? “Alcor” is inad-) which throws a dark shade of suspicion over the 


character of the Carmelite Convent in that city. 
The following is their statement: 

We were passing the Convent in company, 
about 9 o’clock on a paticular evening, from 
church. when our attention was suddenly arres- 
ted by a loud scream issuing from the upper story 
of the Convent. The sound was that ofa fe- 
male voice, indicating great distress ; we stopped 
and heard asecond scream—and then a third, 
wick succession. accompanied with the cry 
of—Help! help! ok Lord! help!—with the ap- 
pearance of great effort. After this there was 
nothing more heard by us during the space of 
ten or fifteen minutcs; we remained about that 
time on the pavement opposite the building from 
which the cries came! When the cries were 
first heard, no light was visiblein the fourth stc- 
ry, from which the cries seemed to issue. Afler 
the cries, lights appeared in the second und third 
stories, seeming to pass rapidly from place to 
place, indicating haste and confusion. Finally 
all the lights disappeared from the second and 
third stories. and the house became quiet.” 





A SPANISIT CATECHISM IN 1809. 
“Tell me, my child, who art thou? A Span- 


iard, by the grace of God.--Who is the enemy 
of our happiness? The emperor of the French. 
—How many natures has he? Two; the human 
and the diabolical nature—How many empe- 
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Whilst there is a conflict between the two 
principles of passion and reason, we must be 
miserable in proportion to the struggle; and 





rors of the French are there; One, in three 
deceitful persons.—What are their names? Na- 
poleon, Marat, and Manue] Godoi.—Which of 
the three is most wicked? They are all three| when the victory is gained, and reason so far 
equally wicked.-- Whence did Napo'eon pre-! subdued, as seldom to trouble us with its remon- 
ceed? Fromsin.-—Murat? From Napoleen. | strances, the happiness we have then is not the 
—And Godvi? F-om the fornication of the two.) happiness of our rational nature, but the happi- 
—O/i'the second? Ruapine andcruelty.—Of the| ness only of the inferior and sensual part of us, 
third? Avarice, treason, and ignorance.—What/2nd consequently avery low and imperfect 
arethe French? Ancient Christians become | happiness, to what the other would have affur- 
hereiics,—Is there any sin in puttinga French- ded us, 
men to death? No, my futher, we gain heaven; If we reflect on any one passion and disposi- 
by putting one of these heretical dogs to death. | tion of the mind, abstract from virtue, we shall 
—What punishment does the Spaniard deserve,|soon see the disconnection between that and 
whois wanting inhis duty? The death and solid happiness. It is the essence, for instance, 
infamy of traitors.--What shall deliver us from|of envy, to be uneasy and disquieted. Pvide 
ourenemies? Confidence in each other and in| meets with provocations and disturbances upen 
our arms. almost every occasion. Covetousness is ever 
ee attended with solitude and anxiety. Ambition 
Not Guilty.--The trial of Dr. Beecher at has its disappointments to sour us, but never the 
Cincinnati, on charges preferred against him | goed fortune to satisfy us; its appetite grows the 
by Rev. Dr. Wilson, has again, for the fifth time | keener by indulgence, and all we can gratify it 
resulted in his acquittal. ‘The charges were of *t present, serves but the more to inflame our 























heresy, hypocrisy and slander. The trial oc- 
cupied the attention of the Presbytery nine’ 
The vote in favor of sustaining the char- 


days. 
ges was 12, against them 28.---N. Y. Sun. 


(From the Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 2), 1735.) 
ON TRUE HAPPINESS. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The desire of happiness in general is so nat- 
ural to us, that all the world are in pursuit of 


it, all have this one end in view, though they 
take such different methods to attain it, and are 
so much divided in their notions of it. 

Evil as evil can never be chosen; and though 
cvil is ofien the effect of our own-choice, yet we 
never desire it, but under the appearance of an 
imaginary good. 

Many things we indulge ourselves in may be 
considered by us evils, and yet be desirable; 
but then thev are only considered as evils in 
their effects and consequences, not as evils at 
present, and attended with immediate misery. 

Reason represents things to us not only as 


linsatiable desire. 

| Virtue is the best guard agiinst many unavoi- 
‘dable evils incident to us; nothing better allevi- 
ates the weight of the afflictions, or gives a tru- 
er relish of the blessings of human life. 

What is without us has not the least connex- 
ion with happiness, only so far as the preserva- 
tion of our lives and health Cepends upon it. 
Health of body, though so far necessary that 
we cannot be perfectly happy without it, is not 
sufficient to make us happy of itself. Happi- 
ness springs immediately frem the mind; health 
is not to be considered as a candidate or circum- 
stances, without which this happiness cannot 
be tasted pure and unabated. 

Virtue is the best preservation of health, as 
it prescribes temperance, and such a regulation 
of our passions as is most conducive to the well 
being of the animal economy; so that it ir, at 
the same time, the only true happiness of the 
mind,and the best means of preserving the 
health of our body. 

There is no happiness then but in a virtuous 
and self approving conduct; unless our actions 











they are at present, but as they are in their 
whole nature and tendency; passion only re- 
gards them in their former light; when this gov- 
erns us, we are regardicss of the future, and 
oaly affected with the present. 

It is impossible ever to enjoy ourselves right- 
Jy, if our conduct be not suck as to preserve 
the harmony, and order of our faculties, and 
the original frame and constitution of our minds; 
all true happiness, as all that is truly beauti- 
fa), can only result from order. 


will Lear the test of our sober judgment, and 
reflections upon them, they are not the actions, 
and consequently not the happiness, of a ratiag- 
al being. 





(From the Daily Evening Herald.) 
TRIAL BY ORDEAL.— During the middle eges, 
this was the favorite methed of attesting the 
guilt orinnocence of cn individual. The orde- 
al was of various kind:--helding in the hand 





j2 red bot bar, walking blind fold amidst burnirg 
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ploughshares, plunging the arm into boiling wa-| when two men get into a dispute, and fail to set- 
ter, challenging the accuser to single combat, tle it amicably between themselves, the neigh- 
sinking or swimming in the river for witchcraft, | bors interfere, and foree each of the contending 
stretching out the arms before the cross, till the parties to swallow a large dose of purgative 
one soonest wearied dropped his arms and thus piils. He who retains them longest gains his 
lost his catise.- This last was called judicium cause! 

crusis, the judgment of the cross. | What apity that meny of our own intermin- 

The bishop of Paris and the abbot of St. able lawsuits could not be disposed of in the 
Dennis, once disputed about the patronage of a'same way. Justice,at any rete, would lose 
monastery. Each chose their champien, who nothing by the change, for the law even in 
appeared in the chapel, and stretched out their such a case, could scarcely be more “glorious- 
arms before the cross. The spectators stood a-'}y yncertain” in its results than it now is. 
round piously attentive, betting now on this and) * 
now cnthat champion. However, the bishop’s 
man first got tired, let his arms fall and thus, 
lost his master the monastery. 

In the tenth century it had not been settled 
whether, in case of decease of a man, his chil- 
dren should share in the estate along with his 
brothers. This was decided by judicial com- 
bat. Ina certain case the children chose a 
champion of their uncles, and from this came 
a perpetual decree thatthe children should 
share in the inheritance of man with their un- , “ ; 
cles. | a Means, Palmyra, Marion co. W iam Cabeen, 

‘ /nariion, Chariton co; F. P. De Guine, Frederickiown 

In Germany, when the lists of the combat Madison co.; Wm. Gracy, Commerce, Scott co. , 
were prepared, a bier was placed in the midst.! _ Inu1vois.---Dr. A. 'T’. Crow, Galena; P. J. Hobson, 
The accuser and the accused took their places Carrollton, Green CO. 5 Lewis Masquerier, Carthage, 
one at its head, the other at its feet, where they esting ya os PS cg: Sentegpgy: St. Clair co.; 
stood sometime in profound silence, previous to ha, itis Alolee IO Ny 
commencing the combat. Micuican Ter.—Stewart McKee, Plattsville. 

The manners of the age may be gathered, Aransas 'Ter.—Joha H. Reed, Liitle Rock. 
from the curious fact thata writer of the four-)_ Lso1sva.—John Abbot, Wew Albany; J. G. Dufour, 
teenth century, in his poem introduces Pilate|?. M. Vevay:L. Gex, New Harmony ;; 
as challenging Jesus Christto single combat, ” ire - cote Sete ; j caenen 

: sley, P. M. vr i Ow s- 
and another represents the person who pierced mney 7 eh tent ee ee, Se, ee 
the side of the Savior with a spear, as a knight ye) scey.—Jagob Walter, Louisville: J.J. Mor- 
‘who jousted with Jesus! ‘rison, Morrisonrifle, Trigg cvu.; Andrew Ross, Coving- 

One method by which to prove the guilt of ton, Campbell co.; Garritt Meriweather, Oak Grove, 
a murderer, was to cause the suspected person Christian co, 
to touch the corpse with his hand, when, if guil-) Mussissirri—David Shockney, Vicksburg. 
ty, the blood wonld gush out from various parts | V IRGINIA— W m. W. Ward, Leesville, Campbell co. ; 
SARS 4 : . : . | Rob. Hamilton, Lexington; Daniel Murry, Wheeling. 
of the body. It is a curious fact, illustrative | PennsyLtvania.—Jobn De Prefontaine, German- 
of the power of superstition when once seated 1n | town; Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 
the public mind to retain its hold there, that} New Yorx.—H. D. Robinson,-Editor of Free En~ 
this belief is still prevalent in some parts of | quirer, city of N. York; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P.M. 
GrentBritian,and in this country. Tho wii- finb Cree: Lani Lie Hin, Lyman Whee 
ter of this well recollects when it made a part oo,’ Harinan Hardaway, Troy’ Col. B. K. ‘Lyon, Pp. 
of his pith, derived from legends related by his! M., Naples. 

er. 

Among the eastern nations, the trial by or- TERMS. 

deal is still almost universally prevalent. In} Tuc Western Examiner is published every Thurs 


some parts of Africa, they test the innocence of | 2y on Olive, between Main and Churchestreets, Saint 
‘ Louis, at ZwoDollars per annum, in advance, or Two 


man by applying a hot iron to his tongue.—| oy tepleh, agp 
man ® fae 4 : | Dollars and Fifty cents, if payment be delayed three 
io China and Hindostan they have the trial of} months beyond the time of subscribing. 

fre and water. But the most whimsical and at fi-The friends of liberal principles throughout the 
thesame time original method of the ordeal, that} Union, are respectfully requested to accept the agency of 


we know of, prevails in Siam. In this couniry, this paper, and aid us in procuring subscribers. 








Experience and knowledge of the world will 
soon teach every sensible and acute person the 
important lesson, that information and increase 
of knowledge are to be derived from the conver- 
sation of every individual whatsoever, with 
whom he is thrown into an occasional train of 
communication. 





Tl ieee 


Missourt—Harrison Munday, Clarksville, Pike co.; 


































































